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MAKING  THE  GRADE  AS  DAD 


BY  WALTER  AND   EDITH   NEISSER 


Walter  Neisser  is  an  advertising  man,  and  Edith  Neis- 
ser,  formerly  a  group  leader  for  the  Association  for 
Family  Living,  is  author  of  several  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets,  including  Your  Child's  Sense  of  Responsi- 
bility. The  Neissers  have  two  sons.  .  .  .  The  drawings 
in  this  pamphlet  are   by  Lois  Fisher. 


YOU  may  have  found  yourself  slightly  confused  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  good  father.  And  there  are  plenty  of  good  reasons 
why! 

For  one  thing,  the  demands  of  the  job  are  constantly  changing. 
As  children  grow  from  year  to  year,  they  need  different  kinds  of"' 
fathering.   With   several   children   of   different   ages,    you   will    find 
yourself  playing  a  number  of  different  parts  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  too,  consider  how  the  patterns  of  family  life  have  changed 
in  the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Grandfather  knew  that  he  was 
the  captain  of  the  domestic  ship.  Today,  cooperation  and  compan- 
ionship seem  more  important  than  unquestioning  obedience.  Dic- 
tators are  as  suspect  in  the  American  home  as  on  the  political 
scene.  Consequently,  father  is  not  always  sure  what  part  he  is- 
expected  to  play. 

fathers  are   necessary 

But  there  is  one  vital  point  on  which  there  is  complete  agreement:' 
fathers  are  as  essential  as  mothers  in  the  lives  of  the  children  if 
boys  and  girls  are  to  grow  up  to  be  well-balanced  adults.  Fathers 
are  necessary,  not  just  to  be  "good  providers"  or  to  wield  the  big 
stick  of  discipline,  but  for  the  more  far-reaching  and  less  apparent 
reasons  that  we  shall  soon  see. 
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WHAT  "FATHER' 


A/ YAW  2- 

MEANS  TO  THE  CHILDREN 


To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  your  job,  let's  see  what  "father" 
means  to  the  children.  What  is  it  that  only  he  can  provide?  (And 
we  don't  mean  materially.)  How  does  his  relationship  to  his  children 
change  from  time  to  time? 

Fathers  make  three  unique  contributions  to  their  children's  de- 
velopment. As  you  look  at  them  you  will  probably  find  that  you 
have  been  doing  a  far  better  job  than  you  thought. 

v'Just'  being  a  man  is  the  most  important  thing  a  father  does.  In 
order  to  grow  up  and  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  either  men 
or  women,  ^children  have  to  know  how  men  are  supposed  to  act.  No 
matter  how  successful  or  unsuccessful  a  father  may  be  in  his  own 
life,  his  children  learn  much  about  masculinity  from  watching  and 
listening  to  him.  Little  boys  often  imitate  his  walk  and  gestures. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  boys  learn  that  when  they  grow  up 
they  will  have  to  look  after  women  and  children  if  they  are  to  be 
considered  responsible  members  of  the  community.  Even  when  moth- 
ers go  out  to  work,  fathers  are  expected  to  be  strong  and  protective. 
Boys  must  have  a  pattern  of  fatherhood  to  imitate  as  civilization  is 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Because  their  influence  is  so  strong,  fathers  should  be  careful  not 
to  hand  down  too  rigid  a  concept  of  what  a  man  does  and  does 

not  do.   It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
boy   to   see  his  father  helping  to 
dry  the  dishes  and  otherwise  help- 
ing his  mother  around  the  house. 
A  girl,  too,  learns  what  men  are 
like  —  that  men   must  work  for 
their  families.  She  salts  down  these 
impressions,    and   these   early   les^ 
sons  play   a  part   when   it  comes 
time  to  choose  a  husband  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  later. 
The    prescription    given    by   judges,    psychologists,    educators,    or 
ministers  for  boys  who  are  in  trouble  —  or  dangerously   near  the 
trouble  point  — "/is  usually  to   provide  a  man  with   whom  the  boy 
can  be  on  a  friendly  footing.  This  is  not  done  so  that  he  can  "keep 


the  boy  on  the  straight  and  narrow,"  but  so  that  the  boy  can  become 
sufficiently  attached  to  him  to  want  to  be  like  him  and  to  learn 
how  a  real  man  acts. 

father  stands  for  the  outside  world 

You,  as  a  father,  are  probably  not  aware  that  you  are  "interpret- 
ing the  codes  of  society"  when  you  answer  the  endless  questions 
about  why  we  can't  have  a  new  car,  why  people  fight  wars,  why 
the  arithmetic  teacher  is  such  a  sourpuss,  or  why  you  think  to- 
morrow is  a  poor  day  to  go  fishing.  But  while  the  children  are 
quite  young/you  are  almost  their  only  link  with  the  strange  world 
beyond  the  backyard  fence  or  the  apartment  house  lobby.  Children 
learn  a  great  deal  from  father's  spontaneous  and  often  colorful 
comments  as  he  reads  the  paper,  as  he  talks  with  the  man  in  the 
corner  cigar  store  about  the  last  election  or  with  Mother  about  the 
boss.  Out  of  such  observations  the  next  generation  weaves  its  values 
and  opinions. 

No  small  part  of  a  child's  general  information  as  well  as  his  atti- 
tudes comes  from  stray  bits  of  news  and  gossip  father  carries  home 
from  the  speaker  at  the  Men's  Club,  from  the  talkative  person  he  sat 
with  on  the  bus,  or  from  the  committee  meeting  he  attended  last 
evening. 

father  stands  for  competence 

^Father's  third  special  contribution  is  that  he  represents  everything 
strong  and  capable  to  his  children.  He  may  feel  like  Casper  Milque- 
toast. ^'His  wife  and  his  associates  may  think  him  no  great  hero. 
But  not  so  the  three-,  six-,  and  nine-year-olds ! 

"Let's  ask  Daddy  .  .  .  he'll  make  it  work  all  right." 

"I'll  bet  Pop  knows  that." 

And  over  and  over  again,  "I  guess  my  old  man  could  beat  up 
yours  any  day,"  or  "Says  who?"  "My  Dad  says  so!" 

So  there,  indeed!  there  is  no  answer  to  that  taunt  which  can  be 
heard  on  any  street  corner  where  two  or  three  children  are  gathered 
together. 

Out  of  the  power  and  wisdom  father  possesses  in  their  eyes,  chil- 
dren bolster  up  their  own  feelings  of  being  small  and  weak  and 
helpless. 


it  pays  to  be   honest 

This  is  not  always  so  comfortable  a  state  of  affairs  as  you  might 
think,  for  there  are  times  when  you  just  plain  don't  know  the 
answer.  Will  that  shake  the  children's  faith  in  you?  Not  at  all, 
if  you  honestly  admit  that  you  don't  know  or  can't  do  something! 
If  you  take  the  attitude,  "let's  try  to  find  out  together,"  you  ac- 
complish four  things. 

You  avoid  the  danger  of  having  the  children  catch  you  bluffing, 
which  might  really  be  disillusioning  for  them.  You  show  them  that 
nobody  can  know  about  everything  and  that  admitting  ignorance 
is  not  dangerous  —  another  bulwark  against  painful  disillusionment. 
You  let  them  see  that  there  are  ways  of  finding  out.  And  finally  you 
keep  alive  their  courage  to  be  curious  and  to  explore  —  the  basis 
of  all  learning,  in  school  or  out. 

So  all  through  childhood,  father  represents  masculinity,  repre- 
sents the  ways  of  the  outside  world  and  "what  it  takes"  to  live  in 
that  world.  These  remain  constant,  but  in  addition  there  are  different 
contributions  he  makes  at  each  stage  in  his  children's  development. 

FATHER'S  CHANGING  RELATIONSHIP 

No  matter  how  important  you  may  be  as  a  father,  this  fact  remains: 
.Because  mothers  give  birth  to  babies,  a  mother  is  closer  to  the  New 
Arrival  in  every  way  during  the  earliest  weeks.  Your  greatest  con- 
tribution to  your  baby  is  not  in  burping  or  bathing  him,  but  in 
giving  his  mother  the  affectionate,  encouraging,  steadying  support 
which  even  the  most  poised  and  stable  young  wife  needs  at  this 
time.  If  you  give  her  what  really  amounts  to  "mothering,"  she,  in 
turn,  is  better  able  to  give  the  baby  the  feeling  of  security  which 
will  start  him  out  right. 

Both  mother  and  baby  are  having  to  adjust  to  a  new  kind  of 
life.  Their  very  bones  and  muscles,  their  feelings,  their  relations 
with  people  and  to  each  other  have  changed.  The  tendency  to 
tearfulness,  the  general  feeling  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out 
of  everything  that  often  follows  on  the  heels  of  a  mother's  first 
thrill  at  having  the  baby  in  her  arms,  has  been  celebrated  both  in 
fiction  and  in  the  literature  of  family  relations.  These  temperamental 
upsets  should  not  be  a  great  surprise  to  you. 


Just  how  important  your  reassurance  and  devotion  are  at  this 
point  is  tellingly  illustrated  by  this  incident  which  Dr.  James  Clark 
Moloney  relates.  An  epidemic  of  infant  diarrhoea  broke  out  in  the 
maternity  ward  of  a  hospital  at  the  port  of  embarkation  for  wives 
accompanying  or  joining  husbands  in  the  army  of  occupation.  Some 
of  the  husbands  were  already  overseas,  others  were  still  in  this 
country  and  nearby. 

The  hospital  authorities  sent  for  Major  Harvey  Toussignant,  a 
doctor  who  specialized  in  the  control  of  epidemics.  As  he  studied 
the  situation,  Major  Toussignant  was  struck  with  a  curious  fact.  The 
babies  who  were  stricken  with  diarrhoea  were  precisely  those  whose 
fathers  were  already  in  Europe.  The  babies  whose  mothers  had 
husbands  close  at  hand,  whose  mothers  were  not  worried  about 
making  the  long  trip  alone,  those  babies  "had  what  it  took"  to 
resist  the  germs  of  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Moloney  points  out  that  Major 
Toussignant  was  not  trying  to  prove  a  theory.  He  was  a  medical 
man  faced  with  undeniable  facts. 


So  when  you  tell  your  wife  that  you  think  she  is  pretty  good  ( and 
you  might  add  "good  and  pretty"),  when  you  are  patient  if  your 
favorite  chair  is  piled  high  with  baby  clothes,  you  are  providing  the 
priceless  ingredient  for  your  baby's  security  which  cannot  be 
compounded  in  any  prescription  —  a  mother  who  is  not  too  har- 
assed because  she  knows  you  think  she's   all  right! 


I  If  you  are  among  that  large  group  of  young  men  who  are  not 
utterly  enchanted  by  the  tiniest,  reddest  and  most  vocal  of  babies, 
you  may  be  relieved  to  know  that  the  first  step  in  your  career  as  a 
father  is  to   provide  moral  support  for  mother. 

you   get  to  know  your   baby 

Most  men  don't  take  instantly  to  fatherhood,  but  fortunately  it  is 
a  job  you  can  grow  into.  Gradually,  Mother  regains  her  physical 
strength  and  emotional  stability.  Gradually  you  begin  to  make 
friends  with  the  future  prom  queen  or  captain  of  the  high  school 
football  team.  He  or  she  probably  appreciates  your  gentle  attentions 
and  seems  quite  willing  to  accept  a  drink  of  water  or  a  dry  nightie 
at  your  hands.  vThere  is  no  doubt  about  it,  taking  part  in  baby's 
care  does  give  you  the  feeling  that  you  understand  each  other. 

Around  three  or  four  months  you  may  even  find  that  the  baby 
is  more  contented  to  have  you  hold  him  and  talk  to  him  when  you 
come  home  in  the  evening  than  to  go  to  his  mother.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  due  entirely  to  your  charm  and  skill!  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  associates  "mother"  and  "food.' 
When  she  holds  him  he  thinks  it's  time  for  a  little  snack.  Even  if 
she  is  just  playing  with  him,  he  decides  he'd  like  something  to 
eat.i  Father  does  not  spell  D-I-N-N-E-R  the  way  mother  does,  so  in 
his  arms  the  baby  may  sometimes  enjoy  the  sociability  of  the  mo- 
ment more  wholeheartedly. 

maybe   he  turns  you   down   for  a  while 

Just  about  the  time  you  can  recognize  when  he  is  happy  or  when 
he  has  something  on  his  mind  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sudden  change. 
One  day  you  come  home,  looking  no  different,  sounding  no  different, 
but  His  Nibs  will  have  none  of  you.  You  might  as  well  be  a  bill  col- 
lector for  all  the  welcome  you  get!  The  baby  may  even  cling  to 
Mother  and  cry  as  if  he  had  never  set  an  eye  on  you.  What  has 
happened  to  this  fickle  creature? 

What  has  happened  is  that  your  remarkably  intelligent  offspring 
is  beginning  to  develop  some  mental  processes.  He  has  made  the 
world-shaking  discovery  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  around. 
There  is  Mother,  and  then  a  discouraging  assortment  of  humanity 
who  are  Not-Mother.  Inevitably,  for  a  short  time,  you  get  lumped 


in  with  the  Not-Mother  group.  Don't  take  it  personally.  It's  a  good 
sign  he  has  brains  as  well  as  looks!  Some  babies,  for  reasons  we  do 
not  know,  may  be  more  suspicious  of  People- Who-Are-Not-Mother, 
while  others  take  this  discovery  pretty  much  in  their  stride.  It  may 
take  a  few  days  or  even  weeks  before  you  are  on  friendly  terms 
again,  but  don't  rush  things  and  you'll  probably  stay  friends  for 
keeps ! 

he's  easily  pleased 

When  a  baby  begins  to  get  around  under  his  own  power  by 
crawling,  which  probably  happens  in  the  second  half  of  his  first 
year,  he  really  enjoys  playing  with  you.  Doing  anything  with 
Daddy,  no  matter  how  mild  it  may  be,  is  wonderfully  satisfying. 
Perhaps  you  get  a  bit  bored  with  "peek-a-boo"  or  "this  is  the 
church  and  here  is  the  steeple"  or  even  with  your  fifteen-months-old 
daughter's  greatest  delight  —  standing  on  your  feet,  holding  your 
hands,  and  walking  around  the  room.  But  roughhouse  can  wait  until 
he  is  older.  Being  tossed  in  the  air  is  neither  necessary  nor  bene- 
ficial. One  of  the  things  that  seem  to  be  really  frightening  to  many 
small  children  is  having  the  support  pulled  away  from  under  them, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  feels  to  be  tossed  in  the  air.  (Remember  your 
first  roller-coaster  ride?) 

It  is  hard  for  grown-ups  to  realize  how  very  gentle  and  simple 
our  playing  with  the  smallest  children  can  be.  In  fact,  if  we  avoid 
the  rough  stuff  now,  they  will  take  much  more  kindly  to  it  later 
when  they  have  a  better  sense  of  balance  and  a  better  feeling  for 
the  relations  of  objects  in  space.  You  look  so  immensely  powerful 
to  your  baby  who  is  just  beginning  to  get  on  his  own  feet,  that  he 
may  be  more  easily  overwhelmed  by  rough  play  than  you  think. 

In  the  early  stages  of  taking  walks,  hanging  on  to  your  hand  and 
going  as  far  as  the  corner  with  side  trips  to  explore  each  driveway 
en  route  is  as  thrilling  as  a  trip  around  the  world.  The  keynote 
of  all  the  excursions,  the  stories,  the  powwows  you  and  your  chil- 
dren share  should  be  that  they  please  the  youngsters.  Your  recrea- 
tion and  social  stimulation  can  come  from  other  quarters.  Catering 
to  their  very  simple  tastes  pays  off  in  terms  of  a  warmer  relation- 
ship. Don't  be  discouraged.  Your  interests  will  probably  draw  closer 
together  through  the  years ! 


two-year-olds   like  simple  stories 

The  homemade  story  that  goes  on  from  day  to  day  or  Sunday  to 
Sunday  is  a  specialty  of  fathers.  Its  virtue  is  that  it  can  be  tailored 
to  fit  the  interests  of  a  very  small  person  and  avoid  his  or  her  par- 
ticular sore  spots.  Some  small  children  are  upset  by  any  violence 
in  stories.  All  of  them  can  get  along  very  nicely  during  their  pre- 
school years  without  witches,  goblins,  or  cruel  stepmothers  in  their 
literary  fare.  Later  on  they  may  relish  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it's 
hard  enough  for  a  pre-school  youngster  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  imaginary  anyway. 

The  first  time  you  make  up  a  story  about  a  little  girl  named  Nancy, 
who  lived  in  a  red  brick  apartment  house,  and  had  orange  juice,  and 
cereal  and  milk  for  breakfast,  and  kissed  her  Daddy  good-bye  and 
waved  to  him  out  of  the  window,  you,  as  well  as  your  own  small 
Nancy,  may  be  pleased  with  your  author-narrator  efforts.  Nancy 
will  probably  be  just  as  pleased  the  hundred  and  tenth  time,  and  in- 
sist you  alter  not  one  detail.  You  would  probably  like  to  introduce 
something  more  sensational  than  Nancy's  having  a  nap  and  going  for 
a  walk,  but  you  can  always  read  a  good  murder  mystery  after  your 
daughter  is  in  bed.  Meanwhile,  remember  she's  the  one  you  are  en- 
tertaining I^Small  children  love  the  familiar.  Life  has  so  much  spice 
for  them  that  they  do  not  demand  as  much  variety  as  we  do. 

THEY'RE  FUN   FROM  TWO  TO  SIX 

-'Fathers  probably  enjoy  more  wholehearted  admiration  from  their 
children  when  they  are  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  than  at  any 
other  period.  Sometimes  little  daughters  think  Dad  is  so  wonderful 
that  they  would  like  to  have  him  all  for  themselves,  and  sometimes 
say  so  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"When  I  am  a  big  lady,  I'm  going  to  marry  my  Daddy,"  and  other 
equally  possessive  and  inaccurate  statements  are  not  unusual. 

One  three-year-old  blended  fact  and  fancy  neatly  when  she  told 
a  visitor,  about  the  family's  plan  for  the  summer.  "We  are  going 
to  the  country  soon.  Daddy  and  I  are  going  to  sit  under  a  tree  at 
the  lake  and  Mommy  is  going  to  stay  in  the  house  all  day  and  call 
us  when  dinner  is  ready."  All  of  Daddy's  attention  sounded  like 
bliss  to  this  young  lady. 
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The  way  you  handle  this  devotion  may  make  a  real  difference 
in  your  daughter's  feelings  about  men  later  on.  It  is  not  good  to 
make  too  much  of  her  attachment.  A  little  girl  who  hears  over  and 
over  again,  "You  just  stick  with  your  old  Daddy,"  or  "I'm  not  going 
to  let  anyone  have  my  little  girl — ever,"  may  get  a  lasting  feeling 
that  liking  any  other  man  would  mean  losing  Daddy's  love.  Besides, 
both  boys  and  girls  must  learn  during  these  years  that  they  will 
never  have  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex  all  to  themselves.  They 
learn  it  best  if  their  feelings  are  treated  gently. 


It  is  well  to  establish  the  feeling,  "Little  girls  love  their  Daddies 
most,  but  when  you  grow  up  you'll  have  different  ideas."  That  lets 
her  know  it  is  all  right  to  be  very  fond  of  you  right  now,  a  reas- 
surance she  needs  if  she  is  to  be  at  ease  with  herself. 

'It  is  a  lucky  little  girl  who  has  an  affectionate  father,  interested 
in  what  she  has  to  tell  him,  accepting  her  devotion,  but  not  stressing 
it  too  much.  If  she  gets  on  reasonably  well  with  him  and  knows  he 
likes  her,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  getting  on  with  men  later  in  life. 
Such  a  little  girl  feels,  though  of  course  she  does  not  put  her  feeling 
into  words,  "I  like  men."  And  from  that  usually  follows,  "I  am  the 
sort  of  person  who  can  be  liked  by  men  and  boys." 


^If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  father  has  shown  no  interest  in  his  small 
daughter  or  been  extremely  severe  with  her  or  constantly  made  fun 
of  her,  she  will  probably  feel,  "Daddy  doesn't  like  me."  From  that 
it  isn't  a  very  long  step  to,  "Boys  or  men  won't  like  me,"  and  almost 
inevitably,  "I  don't  like  men." 

Shakespeare's  Katherine  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  probably 
had  good  reason  to  hate  men.  If  her  father  so  obviously  preferred 
her  sister,  she  never  had  the  chance  to  feel  she  was  capable  of 
winning  a  man's  interest.  Her  bad  temper  was  a  defense  she  used 
to  hurt  men  before  they  could  hurt  her. 

jGirls  who  are  unable  to  adjust  to  men  in  any  way,  as  well  as 
those  who  get  into  trouble  with  men,  are  usually  the  ones  whose 
fathers  did  not  give  them  self-confidence  or  respect  for  themselves 
as  women.  A  deep  dislike  for  men  can  get  a  girl  into  difficulties  too 
numerous  for  us  to  consider  here. 

helping  your  boy  grow   up 

Maybe  you  are  a  little  concerned  because  Junior  doesn't  want  to 
fight  the  other  boys.  Maybe  you  fear  he  will  be  a  "mama's  boy"  if 
he  is  so  devoted  to  his  mother  at  three  or  four  or  even  five.  Three-  and 
four-year-olds  are  not  ready  to  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  or 
lick  their  weight  in  wild  cats.  They  have  a  far  better  chance  of 
turning  out  to  be  real  boys  if  they  are  allowed  to  behave  in  ways 
appropriate  to  their  age  and  capacity  than  if  they  are  pushed. 

You  will  probably  see  a  change  in  the  children's  attachments 
about  the  time  they  start  first  grade.  A  girl  seems  to  decide  for 
herself,  without  realizing  it  in  the  least,  that  since  mother  takes  first 
place  in  father's  affection  anyway,  she'd  better  be  as  much  like 
mother  as  possible.  So  she  takes  mother  for  her  model.  In  the  same 
way,  boys  find  out  that  only  a  man  can  win  a  woman,  and  proceed 
to  devote  themselves  to  becoming  men  by  imitating  their  fathers. 
During  the  grade-school  years  they  usually  give  father  their  whole- 
hearted, loyal  devotion,  which  is  a  gratifying  state  of  affairs! 

Children  do  grow  up!  Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  you  guide 
your  children  is  by  giving  them  the  feeling  that  you  are  confident 
they  will  grow  up  into  capable,  likable  adults.  You  do  this  in  part 
by  letting  them  feel  you  like  them  as  they  are  now.  But  you  also 
find  ways  of  letting  them  know  that  growing  up  is  not  too  hard,  or 
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too  dangerous,  and  that  it  will  not  mean  losing  your  love.  You 
give  this  feeling  through  what  you  say,  but  even  more  through  the 
way  you  welcome  new  steps  in  independence. 

entertaining  the  two-to-sixers 

One  father  says,  "I  used  to  knock  myself  out  thinking  of  things  to 
do  to  entertain  Jimmy.  Then  I  found  out  that  I  might  as  well  relax. 
All  he  wanted  was  to  go  down  to  the  railroad  crossing  when  the 
streamliner  was  going  through.  Now  we  go  watch  a  boat  on  the 
river,  or  drive  out  in  the  country  and  have  a  look  at  a  few  cows 
and  pigs.  He  is  just  five  —  what  his  Mother  calls  a  'zoo-able  age'  — 
so  I  take  him  to  see  one  or  two  animals  at  the  zoo.  That's  more  fun 
than  a  barrel  of  monkeys." 

Your  entertainment  fare  need  not  be  fancy.  Small  children  tend 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  huge,  confusing  spectacles  like  carnivals,  cir- 
cuses, movies,  or  even  department  stores.  All  of  these  can  wait  a 
few  years. 

"But  I  remember  what  a  kick  I  got  out  of  the  giant  swings  ( or 
the  ice  ballet  or  a  magician's  performances) ,"  you  may  think. 
Memory  plays  us  queer  tricks.  Are  you  sure  you  weren't  nine,  not 
three,  eight,  or  four,  when  you  reveled  in  the  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  or  were  swept  off  your  feet  by  the  wonders  of  the  state  fair? 

The  children  who  were  three  and  four  and  five  during  the  years 
when  no  building  was  under  way,  were  truly  unfortunate.  Nothing 
is  so  absorbing  as  watching  riveters  or  brick  layers,  steam  shovels 
or  cement  mixers  ( provided  the  youngster  is  beyond  the  stage  where 
their  high-pitched,  whining  noises  may  be  distressing ) .  Doubtless  you 
could  find  better  ways  of  spending  your  afternoon  off,  but  if  you 
want  to  offer  a  small  person  the  height  in  entertainment,  put  on  a 
comfortable  pair  of  shoes,  and  take  him  (or  her)  down  the  street 
where  a  house  is  being  built.  Be  prepared  to  stand  there  until  the 
quitting  time  whistle  blows! 

Watching  such  activity  in  Daddy's  company  is  not  only  pure  joy 
at  the  time,  but  out  of  such  stuff  grows  dramatic  play  in  the  sandbox 
or  with  blocks  on  the  living-room  floor  for  the  next  week. 

You  don't  have  to  be  bored  while  you  are  making  friends  with 
your  smaller  children.  A  common  meeting  ground  may  not  be  so 
hard  to  find.  One  father  found  himself  a  bit  weary  of  cutting  out 
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paper  dolls  for  his  four-year-old  daughter.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
that  on  a  top  closet  shelf  there  was  a  rather  undistinguished  stamp 
collection  he  hadn't  looked  at  in  years.  Naturally,  a  four-year-old 
couldn't  understand  the  fine  points  of  a  stamp  album.  She  did 
understand,  however,  that  here  was  something  that  was  pretty  to 
look  at,  something  that  Daddy  liked  and  that  she  could  share  with 
him.  The  stamp  collection  was  something  to  be  pored  over  only 
when  Daddy  was  there,  so  it  remained  a  special  treat.  And  Daddy's 
stories  of  the  places  the  stamps  came  from  or  how  he  had  acquired 
them  made  the  experience  more  enjoyable  than  paper  dolls. 

it's  the  doing,   not  the   result,  that  counts 

On   a  rainy   Sunday   afternoon   you   may   be   drawn    into   some   of 

the  painting,  coloring,  clay  modeling,  or  crude  woodwork,  that  the 

four-,  five-  and  six-year-olds  enjoy  so  thoroughly. 

"Daddy,  show  me  how  to  make  a  house,"  if  it's  painting.  "How  do 

you  make  a  dog?"  if  it's  clay  work.  Or  inevitably  "I  want  to  make 

an  airplane,"  if  it's  wood,  roofing  nails,  and  a  hammer. 

Small    muscles    are    not    sufficiently    well    coordinated    to    permit 

any  degree  of  skill.  If  you  can  let  the  youngster  feel  that  you  ap- 
prove of  his  efforts,  you  are  help- 
ing him  more  than  if  you  make 
a    finished    product    for    him. 

"Let's  see  how  you  do  it,"  with 
perhaps  a  suggestion  about  how 
to  hold  a  hammer,  or  keep  the  clay 
on  the  oilcloth  (which  we  hope 
Mother  has  provided),  may  be 
about  all  that's  needed.  One  father 
discovered  that,  being  a  good  crafts- 
man   himself,    he    was    too    likely 

to  set  a  standard  that  was  too  high.  Often  his  "showing  how"  ended 

up  by  making  his  youngsters  unhappy  over  their  own  clumsy  efforts. 
If  you  can  keep  alive  in  a  child  the  feeling  that  it  is  fun  to  try, 

that  it  is  all  right  to  experiment,  then  the  desire  to  improve  in  skill 

is  pretty  sure  to  follow  in  due  time. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  guy  who  likes  to  tinker,  to  putter,  and  to 

create  things  with  your  hands,  and  you  are  willing  to  let  the  small 
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fry  hang  around  and  ask  questions  while  you  work,  you  may  be 
surprised  at  how  much  they  will  pick  up.  We  don't  mean  "pick  up" 
equipment  you  don't  want  them  to  touch,  either!  As  a  matter  of  fact 
if  you  give  them  a  little  supervision,  you  will  probably  find  they  can 
learn  to  handle  —  not  necessarily  use  —  some  of  your  equipment 
without  damaging  it  or  themselves.  A  small  child  is  usually  careful  of 
something,  once  you  let  him  hold  it  and  explain  what  it  is  for. 

Contrast  Mr.  A's  problem  with  four-year-old  Bobby  whom  he 
considers  destructive,  with  the  situation  next  door  at  the  B's.  Mr.  A 
keeps  his  woodworking  equipment  under  lock  and  key,  and  shoos 
Bobby  out  of  the  basement. 

"That  boy  wrecks  everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  When 
he's  ten  or  twelve  maybe  I  can  teach  him  the  right  way  to  do  things, 
but  now  he's  got  to  learn  that  carpentry  is  strictly  none  of  his 
business,"  insists  Mr.  A. 

let  them   in   on  your  puttering 

Mr.  B.,  though  he  has  been  known  to  come  to  the  end  of  his 
patience  sometimes,  has  allowed  his  twin  five-year-olds  to  watch 
him  work.  He  has  shown  them  why  he  has  to  be  very  careful  with 
certain  tools  and  why  the  sharp  ones  are  dangerous.  He  found  out 
long  ago,  the  hard  way,  that  if  he  shut  the  twins  out  altogether,  they 
really  were  jealous  of  this  equipment.  When  they  felt  that  he  con- 
sidered them  as  important  as  his  drills  and  chisels,  they  were  far 
less  likely  to  be  destructive  around  his  workshop. 

He  got  them  a  sturdy  hammer,  dull  nails,  a  coping  saw  and  a 
small  but  serviceable  vise,  and  let  them  fool  around  with  leftover 
pieces  of  wood  when  he  was  working. 

"What  they  turn  out  now  certainly  doesn't  look  like  much.  But 
they  know  what  it  feels  like  to  handle  tools,  and  I  think  they  under- 
stand why  I  like  to  mess  around  in  my  shop,"  Mr.  B.  tells  his  friends. 
In  the  B.  family,  the  father's  hobby  is  a  means  of  drawing  the  chil- 
dren closer  to  him. 

So  with  children  from  two  to  six  you  make  your  contribution 
as  a  father  best,  if  you  let  your  children  know  that  they  are  "all 
right";  and  that  they  will  change  and  grow  up.  You  can  let  them 
know,  too,  that  growing  up  is  not  too  hard;  and  that  you  will  still 
love  them  even  if  they  grow  up. 
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On  the  practical  side,  you  can  let  the  time  you  have  together  be 
spent  in  doing  things  that  seem  pleasant  and  important  to  them, 
even  though  these  activities  are  sometimes  less  than  fascinating  to 
you.  You  can  encourage  the  children  in  using  their  hands  and  their 
imaginations  creatively  even  though  the  results  are  nothing  special. 

LIVING  WITH   THE  GRADE-SCHOOL  SET 

You  have  probably  discovered  that  no  matter  what  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  among  those  who  have  studied  children's  be- 
havior, there  is  agreement  on  one  thing:  too  much  severity  is  not 
good,  but  neither  is  complete  leniency.  Can  we  define  a  sensible 
middle  course?  What  kind  of  a  relationship  do  we  want  with 
our  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve? 

strictness  may  defeat  its  own   purpose 

If  children  are  to  grow  up  able  to  live  and  participate  in  a  demo- 
cratic world,  friendly  cooperation,  rather  than  heavy-handed  au- 
thority, is  a  desirable  keynote  in  our  homes. 

There  are  two  disadvantages  to  the  stern  father  whose  rules  can 
never  be  questioned,  and  whose  slightest  word  sends  everyone  scutt- 
ling to  please  or  to  appease  him. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  that  he  may  be  so  successful  in  teaching 
thorough-going  obedience  that  his  children  all  through  life  will  look 
for  an  absolute  authority  to  tell  them  what  to  do  at  every  turn.  In- 
dependence of  thought  or  action,  even  self-confidence  and  self-respect 
may  be  lacking.  Such  children  may  become  the  kind  of  people  who 
never  can  make  up  their  own  minds  or  stand  up  for  their  own  con- 
victions, and  who  are  an  easy  prey  to  any  bully  who  will  tell  them 
what  to  believe. 

Or,  things  may  turn  out  in  the  opposite  fashion.  Rebelling  com- 
pletely against  authority  in  any  guise,  these  children  may  grow  up 
to  be  the  kind  of  objectors  who  are  "agin"  everything. 

In  one  of  the  Marx  Brothers'  movies  of  an  earlier  day,  Groucho 
sang  a  wonderful  piece  of  nonsense  the  refrain  of  which  was  "No 
matter  what  it  is,  I'm  against  it."  This  might  well  be  the  theme  song 
of  a  large  section  of  our  population  who  are  children  of  heavy- 
handed  fathers. 
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being  a   "pal"   isn't  the  answer  either 

In  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  standards  of  an  earlier  day, 
the  pendulum  swung,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. Father  was  urged  to  "be  a  pal  to  his  children."  But  this 
notion,  too,  has  certain  inherent  weaknesses. 

What  do  children  need  from  their  fathers?  They  need  and  want 
protection. 

They  know,  deep  inside  themselves,  that  the  only  person  who  can 
protect  them  is  someone  stronger  than  they.  A  father  who  insists 
on  being  a  "pal"  all  the  time,  destroys  the  essence  of  fatherliness. 

You  can  be  ever  so  friendly  with  your  children,  talk  to  them  in 
man-to-man  fashion,  admit  your  own  limitations  and  even  your  ig- 
norance on  many  matters,  and  still  remain  essentially  a  father  — 
a  person  who  is  somewhat  wiser,  stronger,  and  better  able  to  control 
the  situation  than  just  another  boy  or  girl  would  be.  This  does  not 
mean  you  have  to  stand  on  your  dignity,  or  that  you  can't  throw 
yourself  wholeheartedly  into  the  children's  play  sometimes.  It  does 
not  even  mean  that  you  cannot  take  a  little  teasing.  Respect  is  not 
made  of  such  thin  stuff  that  it  will  vanish  at  a  few  unflattering  words. 

There  is  a  further  weakness  to  the  "pal"  idea.  Children  want  lead- 
ership, not  competition,  from  their  fathers.  If  you  are  their  equal, 
you  are,  by  the  same  token,  very  likely  to  be  a  rival.  A  momentary 
rivalry  in  a  ball  game  or  a  game  of  backgammon  with  father  is 
fine,  but  the  undesirable  sort  of  competition  would  be  the  kind  that 
occurred  in  the  Brown  household.  Mr.  Brown  was  known  as  a  good 
mixer  and  a  tonic  to  any  gathering.  When  he  set  out  to  be  entertain- 
ing to  the  eight-year-olds  he  did  altogether  too  good  a  job  of  it. 
Laura  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  say  a  word.  In  fact,  competing  with 
her  father  in  her  friend's  eyes  became  so  painful  that  she  preferred 
not  to  have  the  other  girls  come  to  her  house  when  she  was  around. 
Mr.  Brown  was  a  little  hurt.  "Is  Laura  ashamed  of  her  father?" 
he  demanded.  Laura  could  not  tell  him  that  she  was  embarrassed  by 
a  father  who  insisted  on  stealing  the  center  of  her  stage. 

Every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are 
occasions  when  father's  showmanship  may  save  the  day,  as  witness 
the  innumerable  birthday  parties  where  fathers  have  taken  over 
to  prevent  pandemonium  or  the  doldrums.  But  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  leadership,  not  competition. 


children  want-  to   be   protected   from   themselves 

Children  look  to  their  fathers  not  only  for  protection  from  ex- 
ternal, unknown  forces,  but  for  protection  from  their  own  impulses. 
Children  often  want  to  do  things  of  which  they  know  adults  will 
not  approve.  They  may  have  enough  conscience  to  know  what  they 
shouldn't  do,  in  many  instances,  but  they  want  the  additional  sup- 
port of  having  you  take  the  side  of  conscience. 

Having  father  encourage  going  further  out  of  bounds  than  the 
youngster  himself  would  dare  to  go  can  be  definitely  upsetting.  This 
was  illustrated  in  one  neighborhood  on  Halloween.  A  certain 
amount  of  doorbell  ringing  and  window  soaping,  even  the  throwing 
of  an  occasional  over-ripe  tomato,  was  customary  among  the  seven- 
to  ten-year-olds.  The  smaller  boys  and  girls  liked  to  have  a  father 
along,  not  so  much  because  they  wanted  to  be  assured  of  protection 
from  older,  rougher  boys,  or  irate  householders,  but  for  the  deeper 
reason  that  they  really  wanted  some  limits  set  on  their  own  esca- 
pades. On  this  evening,  the  two  fathers  who  accompanied  the  eight- 
year-olds  had  a  distinct  flair  for  pranks  themselves.  They  insisted 
that  their  sons  didn't  know  how  to  celebrate  Halloween  properly,  and 
led  the  way  in  overturning  garbage  cans  and  making  off  with  house 
numbers. 

Much  to  their  amazement,  the  eight-year-olds  were  not  too  en- 
thusiastic about  the  whole  expedition.  They  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
fortably guilty  —  guiltier  than  they  would  have  been  if  their  own 
group  had  been  the  moving  spirits  in  the  deviltry.  The  explanation 
is  not  so  hard  to  find. 

You  may  have  heard  a  youngster  who  was  engaged  in  some  minor 
wrong-doing  declare  almost  with  satisfaction,  "Gee,  I'll  catch  it  when 
my  Pop  finds  out  about  this." 

That  may  be  what  he  says  out  aloud,  but  deep  within  him  he 
feels,   "Pop   will   make  me  stop,   even   if   I   can't  stop   myself." 

If  there  is  never  anybody  to  "make  him  stop,"  then  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  actions  may  become  overwhelming,  or  he  may 
lose  altogether  the  slow  gains  in  conscience  he  has  made  through 
the  years. 

All  this  does  not  mean  you  have  to  be  an  exemplary  citizen 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day  in  the  year.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  have  to  set  unattainably  high  standards  of  behavior  for  your 
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children.  Realistic  standards  that  can  be  reached  without  undue 
pressure,  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  time,  by  normally  forgetful, 
harum-scarum  boys  and  girls,  are  much  more  healthful. 

As  for  your  own  behavior,  it  does  no  harm,  in  fact  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  the  children,  to  know  that  you  are  human.  They  like  to  hear 
about  the  times  you  did  foolish  things  as  a  boy.  Knowing  that  father 
was  a  mischievous  boy,  but  that  he  grew  up  to  be  strong  and  respon- 
sible anyway,  holds  out  the  hope  to  a  youngster  he  (or  she)  can 
grow  up  too.  It  is  a  vastly  different  matter  from  having  father  act 
the  part  of  a  bad  boy  here  and  now. 

what  can  you   do  about  the  timid   boy? 

Fathers  have  a  specially  tough  job  when  one  of  their  sons  is  some- 
what timid.  If  you  were  a  good  athlete,  able  to  look  out  for  yourself, 
you  are  naturally  puzzled  by  a  ten-year-old  who  enjoys  nothing 
better  than  curling  up  with  a  book  even  on  the  sunniest  day.  Or 
perhaps  he  hasn't  found  anything  he  thoroughly  enjoys  even  though 
he  is  now  nine  or  ten. 

If  by  any  chance  you  were  a  little  on  the  bookwormish  side  your- 
self, it  is  very  likely  that  you  will  be  particularly  eager  to  have 
Johnny  take  part  in  all  the  things  you  missed. 

Our  world  sets  a  premium  on  activity  and  sociability  and,  in  most 
quarters,  on  athletic  skill  for  boys.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  any 
real,  red-blooded  youngster  will  follow  that  pattern.  Yet  it  is  the 
boys  whose  interests  and  aptitudes  differ  from  the  average  who 
most  need   a   father's   approval   and   encouragement. 

self-confidence   is  the   basis   for  manliness 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  robust  self-confidence  to  take  part  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  boys'  games  and  squabbles.  This  confi- 
dence is  built  up  to  some  extent  through  a  degree  of  competence 
in  sports.  Equally  basic,  however,  is  a  boy's  feeling  that  he  is  "all 
right."  That  feeling  he  gets  largely  from  knowing  his  father  likes 
him,  for  at  the  root  of  the  fears  of  the  timid  child  lies,  all  too  often, 
the  suspicion  that  he  can't  amount  to  much  with  anyone  if  Dad 
has  so  little  use  for  him. 

A  boy  whose  father  has  not  been  too  severe  or  disapproving,  has 
not  pushed  him  into  situations  which  were  too  much  for  him,  will 
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be  less  apt  to  be  lacking  in  confidence  when  it  comes  to  standing 
up  for  his  rights  or  playing  hard  for  his  team. 

The  boy  who  does  not  get  out  and  play  in  what  we  like  to  think 
of  as  "he-man"  fashion,  may  not  need  boxing  lessons  so  much  as 
a  chance  to  feel  that  he  has  his  father's  approval. 

The  way  things  worked  out  in  the  Thompson  family  was  not  un- 
usual. Mr.  Thompson  was  worried  about  Tim,  who  was  ten  and  stead- 
ily avoided  any  kind  of  rough  play.  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  over- 
seas when  Tim  was  small.  All  through  the  years  since  he  came  home, 
Tim  had  been  in  awe  of  him,  and  they  had  never  become  really  good 
friends.  Tim  felt  he  could  never  measure  up  to  what  his  father  wanted 
him  to  be,  so  he  withdrew  more  and  more  into  playing  with  his 
collection  of  stones  and  rocks  and  odd  bits  of  minerals. 


It  was  Tim's  fifth-grade  teacher  who  suggested  that  a  little  more 
time  spent  with  -his  father  would  do  Tim  a  world  of  good.  Mr. 
Thompson  wisely  began  by  showing  an  interest  in  his  young  son's 
"museum." 

It  was  several  months  before  he  suggested  to  Tim  that  they  go  out 
in  the  park  and  try  kicking  a  football.  Mr.  Thompson  was  patient 
and  encouraging  and  made  the  half-hours  in  the  park  fun  rather 
than  occasions  for  criticizing  the  little  boy.  Had  Tim  been  playing 
with  the  boys,  no  quarter  would  have  been  given,  but  Mr.  Thompson 
could  gradually  increase  the  dosage  of  roughness  as  Tim's  ability 
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to  take  it  increased.  His  courage  and  his  readiness  to  play  whole- 
heartedly improved,  though  at  best  he  was  never  going  to  be  much 
of  an  athlete. 

Three  things  had  happened  to  strengthen  Tim's  self-confidence. 
Practice  and  pointers  from  his  father  had  given  him  a  little  more 
skill.  A  certain  amount  of  rough  play  in  a  safe  setting  had  made 
him  see  that  being  pushed  and  shoved  wasn't  so  bad.  And  most  of 
all,  the  feeling  that  his  father  liked  him  and  was  willing  to  do  things 
with  him  made  it  easier  for  Tim  to  like  himself.  If  the  timid  child 
likes  himself,  it  is  a  big  first  step  toward  getting  along  with  others. 

active  girls  need   father,  too 

Most  girls  of  eight,  and  even  ten,  are  pretty  active.  But  some- 
times, when  there  are  no  boys  in  the  family,  a  father  may  let  a 
girl  feel  that  the  more  like  a  boy  she  is,  the  better  he  will  like  her. 
One  father  caught  himself  saying  frequently,  "Kay  is  as  good 
as  a  boy."  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  how  unfair  this  was  to  Kay 
he  changed  his  tune.  He  took  care  to  let  little  Kay  know  he  liked 
her  just  because  she  was  a  girl  and  that  he  wanted  her  to  grow  up 
to  be  a  woman.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  occasions  to  tell  her  she 
was  going  to  be  an  attractive  young  lady;  that  he  thought  a  cer- 
tain color  was  very  becoming  to  her  because  it  made  her  look 
more  like  her  mother;  or  that  nothing  could  taste  better  than  the 
chocolate  pudding  she  made.  In  a  subtler  way,  he  helped  Kay  want 
to  become  a  woman  every  time  he  showed  Mother  some  extra  little 
attention  or  paid  her  a  compliment.  Knowing  that  she  could  please 
her  father  when  she  was  most  girlish,  as  well  as  when  she  played 
baseball  and  went  fishing  with  him,  let  her  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be 
a  woman.  If  that  father  had  continued  to  stress  the  desirability  of 
being  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  his  daughter  might  have  had  difficulty 
later  on  in  her  life  in  finding  satisfaction  in  the  things  women  do. 

the  stamp  of  approval 

Fathers,  then,  can  provide  a  friendly  firmness,  set  some  reason- 
able standards  and  some  limits  on  behavior  for  their  school-age 
children.  They  can  also  give  their  boys  and  girls  the  feeling  they 
are  liked  and  accepted  as  they  are,  as  boys  or  girls,  as  boisterous 
or  quiet,  as  quick  or  slower  paced. 
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MAKING  TIME  TOGETHER  SATISFACTORY 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  time  you  spend  with  your  youngsters  so 
much  as  the  quality  of  that  time  that  counts.  Some  days  it  may  be 
completely  impossible  to  spend  time  with  the  children,  but  one 
good  spontaneous  wink  as  you  come  in  the  door,  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  letting  Junior  know  all  is  well  between  you.  It  can, 
under  some  circumstances,  do  more  than  half  an  hour  during  which 
you  both  wish  you  were  doing  something  else.  At  least  a  few  good 
hunks  of  time  in  the  course  of  the  week  can  usually  be  fitted  into 
the  program  and  may  be  even  more  important  than  practicing  on 
the  piano  or  (if  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it!)  a  bath  for 
Junior  or  his  sister. 

More  than  one  youngster  who  presented  a  "behavior  problem"  has 
become  easier  to  live  with  and  less  belligerent  when  some  time  to 
have  Dad  all  to  himself  was  provided. 


So  by  hook  or  crook,  you  snatch  time  out  of  your  busy  lives.  This 
is  a  time  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  but  nobody  needs  to  look 
on  you  as  an  entertainment  bureau  either. 
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playing   games  together 

In  practical  terms,  during  the  years  from  six  to  twelve,  the 
youngsters  enjoy  games  of  all  sorts.  The  ever-present  checkers,  the 
infinite  variations  on  the  parchesi  formula  are  a  good  common 
denominator  for  you  and  the  children.  They  are  not  at  too  great  a 
disadvantage,  for  after  all  how  good  can  anyone  get  at  this  sort 
of  thing?  Primarily  it's  fun  to  be  together,  but  there  are  by-products 
that  have  real  values.  As  you  play  together,  sometimes  one  of  you 
winning,  sometimes  the  other,  taking  both  victory  and  defeat  with 
good  humor  and  without  exaggerated  gloating  or  alibiing,  the 
youngster  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  good  sportsmanship  from 
your  behavior.  Without  saying  much,  you  can  let  it  appear  that 
losing  is  no  great  calamity,   and  that  nobody  wins  every  time. 

to  whom   do  the  toys  belong,  anyway? 

Father's  monopoly  of  Junior's  electric  train  has  become  a  well-worn 
joke,  but  it  happens  too  often!  The  children  should  be  able  to 
take  at  least  as  active  a  part  as  you  do  in  this  time  spent  together. 
You  can  often  prevent  heartaches  and  disappointments  by  waiting 
until  Junior  is  old  enough  to  handle  electric  trains  or  chemistry  sets, 
or  whatever  the  gadgets  may  be,  before  introducing  them  into  the 
picture.  Then  there  won't  have  to  be  rules  about  only  using  it  when 
Dad  is  there  —  which  may  mean  letting  only  father  use  it.  Even  so, 
you  have  the  edge;  you  can  still  play  with  it  after  he's  in  bed! 
But  when  Pop  gets  into  the  play  at  the  children's  level,  and  lets 
his  suggestions  for  improving  the  tree  house,  or  the  cardboard  city, 
be  the  kind  the  children  can  carry  out,  then  it  is  indeed  a  happy  day 
for  everyone. 

talking   it  over 

Sometimes   "time   together"    can    mean    just    quiet    talk.    There    are 
o  many  matters  on  which  Dad's  opinion  can  be  helpful. 
"Should  we  take  that  new  girl  in  the  class  into   our  club?" 
"How  come  Mr.  Richards  gets  home  so  early  every  afternoon  — 
doesn't   work   nearly   as  hard   as   you   do,   Dad,   and   they   are   lots 
richer  than  we  are  —  they  have  just  about  everything  they  want." 
"When '11  I  be  old  enough  to  have  a  job  where  I  can  be  really  earn 
noney : 
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If  you  are  a  good  listener  you  may  find  out  a  surprising  amount 
about  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  confusions  of  a  seven-  or  an  eleven- 
year  old.  This  added  understanding  of  your  sons'  or  daughters'  feel- 
ings and  ideas  may  give  you  important  clues  in  helping  them  get 
along  better  with  friends,  at  school,  and  even  at  home. 

Confidences  can't  be  forced,  but  the  more  they  are  accepted  the 
more  readily  will  they  tend  to  be  given.  Parents  really  ought  to 
be  equipped  with  shock  absorbers,  so  they  can  take  calmly  some  of 
the  questions  they  are  asked.  One  boy  paid  his  father  a  great  com- 
pliment when  he  told  him,  "The  best  thing  about  you,  Dad,  is  that 
no  matter  what  we  tell  you,  you  are  never  shocked." 

understanding   father's  world 

These  conversations  give  you  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  children 
about  your  work.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  our  world 
is  that,  with  the  exception  of  families  who  live  on  farms  and  ranches, 
where  the  children  see  and  take  part  in  their  fathers'  means  of 
livelihood,  children  have  very  little  notion  of  what  their  fathers 
are  doing  all  day.  They  are  puzzled  and  sometimes  even  a  little 
frightened  by  their  mixed-up  picture  of  how  "papa  makes  his 
money." 

Some  of  the  cogs  in  our  economic  machinery  are  hard  to  explain 
to  an  eight-  or  even  a  twelve-year-old.  "Some  day  you'll  understand," 
is  not  enough.  They  want  and  they  deserve  an  explanation,  even  if 
it  has  to  be  oversimplified.  Hearing  about  what  you  do,  and  some 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  your  work,  not  only  draws  the  children 
closer  to  you,  but  helps  them  understand  more  about  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  in. 

These  are  the  years  when  excursions  together  are  especially  re- 
warding, and  if  those  excursions  can  include  visits  to  the  place  where 
you  work,  so  much  the  better,  unless  regulations  rule  out  such  visits. 
Children  enjoy  getting  a  little  of  the  feel,  even  the  smell,  of  the 
office  or  factory  that  keeps  you  so  busy  all  day  and  sends  you  home 
too  tired  for  anything  but  the  newspaper.  You  become  less  mys- 
terious when  they  can  picture  the  place  you  work  in  as  it  really  is. 

If  the  spot  where  your  own  boyhood  was  spent  isn't  too  distant, 
the  youngsters  will  probably  find  a  pilgrimage  there  pretty  exciting, 
even  if  all  they  see  is   a  not   particularly   glamorous  frame  house 
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which  has  grown  down-at-the-heels  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
empty  lot  where  you  played  ball  probably  has  a  filling  station  on 
it  now,  but  it  is  historic  ground  to  your  sons  and  daughters! 

exploring  together 

Each  community  offers  its  own  attractions  for  Saturday  afternoon 
or  Sunday  explorations.  Maybe  it's  a  Mexican  or  Polish  quarter 
with  shops  and  churches  and  even  —  for  a  big  treat  —  something 
new  and  strange  to  eat.  Maybe  it's  a  conservatory  in  the  park,  a 
museum,  a  zoo,  or  a  model  farm  or  factory.  Perhaps  it's  a  mountain 
to  climb  or  a  place  to  go  fishing  that  appeals  to  you.  Watching 
the  activities  at  dock  or  airport  is  still  satisfying,  for  as  you  revisit 
some  of  these  haunts  of  earlier  years  the  children  will  find  new 
interests  and  new  meanings  in  them.  If  you  doubt  it,  listen  to  the 
change  in  the  questions  they  ask ! 

There  are  the  high-school  track  meets  and  football  games  that 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  for  common  adventure  with  the  grade- 
school  youngsters. 

You  need  not  shy  away  from  the  kind  of  experience  that  brings 
new  interests  and  new  information.  It's  your  own  approach  that 
makes  an  "educational"  excursion  the  gayest  or  prosiest,  but  chil- 
dren resist,  as  much  as  we  do,  being  constantly  and  consciously 
improved. 

working  together 

Not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  way  of  spending  time  together  is  work- 
ing on  some  project  that  seems  important  to  both  of  you  at  the 
moment.  It  could  be  anything  from  a  doll's  house  to  a  loom  for 
bead  work  if  girls  are  involved;  from  an  inter-room  communication 
system  for  the  household  to  a  tree-hut,  if  they  are  boys;  or  a  dark 
room  for  developing  photographs  or  a  skit  to  be  performed  on  moth- 
er's birthday,  involving  both  boys  and  girls. 

Let  a  school-age  boy  or  girl  work  along  in  the  garden,  or  help 
to  put  up  screens,  or  even  wash  the  kitchen  walls  or  your  car,  and 
you  may  be  surprised  how  the  bond  between  you  increases.  Of 
course,  you  can't  set  your  standards  too  high,  and  you  do  well  to 
let  him  (or  her)  in  on  planning  the  campaign  as  well  as  the  mop- 
ping-up  operations. 
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Too  often  it  turns  out  that  fa- 
ther does  all  the  things  that  are 
fun  with  the  children,  and  Mother 
is  the  one  who  is  always  calling 
them  to  less  congenial  tasks,  so  a 
balance  of  work  and  play  togeth- 
er keeps  Mother  from  looking  like 
a  slave  driver,  or  at  the  least  a 
meanie. 

One  thing  is  not  fair  to  a  young- 
ster —  using  the  time  you  spend 
with  him  to  "toughen  him  up,"  to 
teach  him  skills  in  which  he  isn't 
interested,  or  to  drill  him  in  school 
work.  The  time  you  spend  with 
your  school-age  children  can  be 
spent  doing  things  for  fun,  get- 
ting to  know  one  another  better 
through  conversation  or  carrying 
out  a  project  together.  If  efforts  to 
correct  some  of  a  youngster's 
shortcomings  are  in  order,  then 
let  that  come  some  other  time.  A 
pleasant  relationship  with  father 
will  probably  do  more  good  than 
any  amount  of  tedious  drill.  It 
has  actually  happened  that  a  boy 
or  girl  has  improved  in  spelling 
or  arithmetic  after  father  began 
spending  more  time  with  him  or 
her.  The  extra  ounce  of  security 
that  comes  from  knowing  Daddy 
likes  you  is  worth  a  pound  of 
tense  recitations  after  supper.  It 
seems  to  free  a  youngster's  energy 
to  go  ahead  and  learn. 

During  the  school  years,  the 
boys  are  most  eager  to  be  just  like 


you.  Both  boys  and  girls  need  friendly  leadership,  not  competition. 
They  need  to  feel  that  you  approve  of  them  and  stand  by  ready  to 
help,  not  just  with  advice  and  correction,  but  with  your  time  and 
interest. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IS  ADDED 

The  most  fascinating  and  difficult  part  of  being  a  father  is  the  need 
for  a  change  of  pace.  You  just  begin  to  think  you  have  settled 
down  to  a  comfortable  relationship  with  your  children,  when  they 
turn  into  adolescents  and  you  find  you  can  neither  praise  them,  nor 
correct  them,  nor  talk  over  problems  with  them  as  you  did  before. 

New  privileges  and  new  responsibilities,  more  independence 
of  thought  and  action  are  in  order  as  these  young  people  struggle 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  They  need  both  help  and  freedom  as 
they  begin  to  make  an  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex,  and  con- 
sider what  place  they  will  take  in  the  real,  grown-up  world.  These 
are  the  overwhelming  tasks  that  face  a  teen-age  person. 

Ogden  Nash*  has  summed  up  the  whole  matter: 

But  all  children  matures 

Maybe  even  yours. 

They  grow  tall  as  a  lancer 

And  ask  questions  you  cant  answer, 

And  supply  you  with  data 
About  how  everybody  else  wears  lipstick 
sooner  and  stays  up  later 

They  scorn  the  dominion 
Of  their  parents'  opinion 

But  after  you  have  raised  them,  and  educated 

them  and  gowned  them, 
They  just  take  their  little  fingers 
And  wrap  you  around  them 

Being  a  father 
Is  quite  a  bother 
But  I  like  it,  rather. 


^Soliloquy  in  Circles,  copyright  1948,  by  Ogden  Nash.  Originally  published 
in  The  New  Yorker. 
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father  is  still   needed 

Sometimes  it  may  seem  as  if  you  are  no  longer  an  essential  part 
of  the  picture.  Teen-agers  proverbially  have  no  interest  in  and  little 
respect  for  their  parents'  opinions.  It  might  seem  easier  just  to 
turn  them  loose  to  sink  or  swim  and  have  an  end  to  bickering 
over  the  car,  allowances,  hours  to  come  in,  and  chores  to  be  done. 

It  isn't  that  easy.  Your  teen-agers  need  and  want  standards  and 
reasonable  regulations  just  as  they  did  when  they  were  smaller. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  they  need  regulations,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  to  rebel  against  them.  For  only  as  they  rebel  do  they  prove 
to  themselves  that  they  can  be  independent.  Even  when  they  are 
most  defiant,  your  standards  act  as  a  brake  and  keep  them  from 
going  too  much  farther  than  they  should.  Then,  too,  some  reasonable 
rules  let  them  know  as  words  seem  unable  to,  that  you  still  care 
about  them  and  that  you  are  there  to  be  a  father,  when,  in  their 
strange  adolescent  shifts  of  mood,  they  want  to  return  and  act 
like  ten-  or  five-year-olds  again. 

If  you  feel  as  bewildered  as  the  father  of  a  teen-ager  invariably 
does,  it  may  help  you  to  remember  that  in  living  with,  guiding, 
and,  yes,  enduring  your  sons'  and  daughters'  stormy  development, 
you  are  making  a  contribution  to  society.  You  realized  that  when 
he  or  she  was  small  and  you  took  care  of  him.  It  is  still  true  now. 
With  a  patient,  understanding,  limit-setting  father,  an  adolescent 
can  work  through  to  maturity. 

must  you  be  an  /#old  fogy"  to  the 
younger  generation? 

You  probably  don't  like  being  regarded  as  an  "old  fogy"  —  a 
fate  which  is  likely  to  overtake  you  as  Johnny  and  Jane  reach  their 
teens.  You  may  be  ever  so  forward-looking  and  liberal,  slender 
of  girth  and  with  plenty  of  hair,  none  of  it  gray,  on  your  head, 
but  your  teen-ager  needs  to  think  of  you  as  "the  older  generation." 
If  he  or  she  couldn't  put  you  in  that  class,  you  would  be  Compe- 
tition. Let  us  say  again,  you  need  to  be  a  father,  not  a  competitor, 
especially  to  an  almost  grown  son  or  daughter.  Deep  in  their  hearts, 
you  are  still  that  overwhelmingly  powerful  person  —  father.  They 
criticize  you  and  tear  you  down  pretty  often  just  to  prove  to 
themselves  how  emancipated  they  are.  It  isn't  a  personal  insult. 
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old   feelings  come  to  the  surface  again 

Your  formerly  affectionate  daughter  may  suddenly  refuse  to  give 
you  a  good  morning  kiss.  This  is  not  indifference  on  her  part.  But 
she  wants  to  be  treated  as  an  attractive  young  woman  who  merits 
your  attention  and  respect. 

Respect  is  something  we  keep  demanding  from  our  adolescents  — 
and  seldom  get.  Perhaps  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot  and  we 
should  respect  their  desire  for  privacy,  their  unwillingness  to  con- 
fide in  us  as  they  once  did.  Learning  to  get  along  easily  with  the 
other  sex  is  a  tremendous  task  and  second  in  importance  to  none. 
Both  boys  and  girls  will  be  clumsy  and  make  mistakes  in  judgment 
at  times.  If  they  feel  they  can  turn  to  us  for  reassurance  and  guid- 
ance at  such  times,  even  though  only  yesterday  they  may  have 
spurned  our  aid  and  comfort,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  offer  what 
wisdom  we  have  without  scolding. 

now  they  have   no  time   for  you 

The  tables  are  likely  to  be  turned  in  the  matter  of  spending  time 
together  now.  As  one  father  remarked,  "I  spent  six  years  making 
a  good  tennis  player  out  of  my  son,  and  now  that  he's  really  worth 
playing  with,  do  you  think  I  can  get  a  game  with  him?" 

But  the  fact  that  a  young  person  prefers  his  or  her  own  age 
group  to  your  company  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  When  you 
are  tempted  to  be  a  little  hurt,  just  remember  how  truly  concerned 
you  would  be  if  your  sixteen-year-old  daughter  wanted  to  go  to  the 
movies  only  with  you  and  not  with  her  friends ! 

good   fathers  are  good   citizens 

You  must  remember,  also,  that  too  much  absorption  in  your 
children's  lives  is  not  good  either  for  them  or  for  you.  A  good 
father,  like  a  good  mother,  needs  some  interests  outside  the  home. 
You  are  not  doing  the  best  you  can  for  your  children  unless  you  are 
helping  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  A  good 
father  must  also  be  a  good  citizen,  working  for  better  schools,  better 
community  facilities,  and  a  better  country.  Such  a  father  may  not 
have  so  much  time  to  spend  with  his  children  as  he  would  like.  But 
through  his  example  he  may  help  them  develop  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  that  will  serve  them  through  life. 
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good   fathers  are  good   husbands  too 

Being  a  good  father  is  also  pretty  closely  tied  up  with  being  a 
good  husband.  All  through  the  years  that  you  have  been  giving  time 
and  energy  to  being  a  father,  let  us  hope  you  have  not  been  neglect- 
ing the  children's  mother.  For  the  attitudes  that  your  children  will 
carry  into  their  future  homes  are  being  determined  by  your  relation- 
ship with  their  mother.  And  as  they  go  off  with  their  own  friends 
more  and  more,  you  and  she  are  going  to  have  more  time  together 
than  you  have  had  since  the  first  baby  came. 

If  you  and  your  wife  can  enjoy  each  other's  companionship,  and 
if  somewhere  along  the  way  you  have  been  able  to  hang  on  to  a 
friend  or  two  of  your  own,  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  let  go  of  the 
young  people  as  they  go  off  to  jobs  in  other  communities,  to  college, 
or  to  set  up  homes  of  their  own.  And  letting  go  gracefully  is  an 
important  part  of  the  job  of  being  a  father. 
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